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The following interesting Tale founded on fact, 
by Mrs. Grant, author of “ Sketches. of Life 
and Manners,” &c. we extract fromthe Leg 
don Literary Gazette, and Journal of 
Letires. 

THE AUTHOR. 

Paris gave birth to a brilliant genitis 
in De Foissi. At an early period of life 
he found himself an orphan, with little 
to depend upon, but*the exertion of his 
talents. These, however he duly ap- 
preciated ; and with all the warm ex- 
pectation of youth, fondly looked for- 
ward to the years of affluent happiness 
they were to purchase him. The dra- 
matic art was his forte; and the un- 
bounded applause which he met with 
from his first efforts, bid fair to realize 
his hopes. Elated with his success, he 
communicated the glad tidings to the 
blooming fair he had destined for lis 
bride, and believing his future fortunes 
depended upon himself; hastened the 
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defiance to care. Nevertheless he 
again employed his pen, and exultingly 
calculated on the additional fame and 
increased wealth he should acquire by 
his second performance—in the mean 


dictated, and devoie a large portion of 
time to her needle, she was obliged to 
encroach uponthose hours usually allot- 
ted to ‘tired nature’s sweet restorer, 
sleep.” The consequence of this prac- 





time he enjoyed all the comforts that 
could pertain to domestic life. 

Madame De Foissi had some preten- 
sions to beauty, and possessed a warm 
affectionate heart, with a sweetness of 
disposition, that delighted all who knew 
her ; but she partook of her husband’s 
enthusiasm, 


De Foissi’s second play at length 


tice soon shed itself o’er her fragile 
form ;—and her pallid cheeks and wast- 
ing strength declared at once her men- 
tal anxiety and personal fatigue. 

De Foissi, distracted to see the wife 
of his bosom a prey to ill health, accom- 
panied by all the miseries of pecuniary 
dithculties, determined to make another 
effort. He again wrote, and, humbled 
by suffering, accepted the terms before 





made its appearance. All Paris flocked 
to the theatre ; and theshouse rung with 
the applauses of the audience. ‘The 
trembling author was there incognito ; 
and language would be poor to ex- 
press the enraptured feelings he expe- 
rienced, at the homage which the fa- 
vourable judgment of the public paid to 








conerm:mnation of his wishes by leadin, 
her to the altar. 

De Foissi was an enthusiast :—his 
writings were distinguished by elegant 
language and beautiful sentiments ; yet 
touched by the pen of romance, and 
wound together in highly-wrought, 
though interesting and well delineated 
narratives. T’o love or friendship he 
admitted no bounds. He maintained 
that they were the most exalted, and the 
most amiable passions the human soul 
was capable of experiencing ; and that 
no other should be put into competition 
with them. His hope was of .that san- 
guine nature, which sinks into despair 
under the pressure of disappointment: 
he erected an ideal fabric, without a 
solid basis, and never dreamed that it}} 
might prove the vain chimera of a fan- 
ciful imagination. 

United to the object of his tendé@rest 
affections,—proud of the praises ‘which 
were re-echoed in his favour’ through 


supply of money, received as the reward 













bégan to fade in the sad reality of evil. 


ais talents. The remuneration for this 
work he expected would be proportion- 
ed to its flattering reception; but he 
was disappointed. He remonstrated ;— 
excuses were offered. At length he 
was told, that the managers were 
scarcely repaid for the great expense 
they were at in bringing forward his 
pieces ; and that they could only in fu- 
ture accept them at a more moderate 
fate. Their terms were far below 
What De Foissi had calculated upon re- 
ving: and pride would not suffer him 
© degrade himself by the acceptance of 
Aarequital so inadequate to the support 
his family. He retired in disgust. 


**The flattering visions he had indulged 
Writing was literally his profession ; 
and he was at a loss how to turn his ta- 
lents to any other account. His wife, 
terrified at the approach of poverty, 
which threatened to overwhelm them, | 
endeavoured to ward it off by exercising 
her skill at embroidery. But, alas! the 
utmost she could earn at this employ- 








proposed. He was indignant : but, alas! 
that was a feeling which, while it served 
to increase his afiliction, did not better 
his circumstances. 


Of the many admirers De Foissi gain- 
ed why his dramatic writings, not one pa- 
tron stepped forward. It was the fash- 


ion to .ppret ’ 
- te 


uf his works, but no ane 
thought of enquiring how far their au- 
thor was rewarded. In short, his re- 
nown, like posthumous fame, was of no 
real service to him on whom it was be- 
stowed. ad 4 a 

No friend assisted the disconsolate De 
Foissi ; but with the little supply he 
had received from the sale of his work, 
he hastened to procure a physician for 
his beloved wife, and insisted on her 
giving up her employment for a time.— 
The children, who about this time fell 
ill of the measles, added to his distress : 
and the necessary medical attendance, 
with the continued wants of his family, 
soon reduced him to extreme penury. 
Yet his pride prevented him from mak- 
ing his situation known ; and among his 
few intimates, not one was acquainted 
with his pecuniary embarrassments— 
but they preyed deeply upon his own 
mind. He renewed his employment of 
the pen with double ardour, sitting up 
whole nights to accomplish his work, 
reflecting that as he received so little 


ment could but ill supply the wants of .aj] for each performance, the only method 
She had two children; and tojjleft him was to write the more. Madame 
De Foissi, still languishing under the 


of his labours—De Foissi, with a share 
of that vivacity which attaches itself to|] family. 
his countrymen, believed he might bid|j fulfil the duties that maternal affection 
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effects of former exertions again applied, 
herself to embroidery ; but she sunk 
under the effort. De Foissi now threw 
away his pen in despair, and became a 
prey to despondence, earnestly wishing 
for death as his only friend. ‘‘ Yes,” 
he would say in the warmth of his en- 
thusiastic nature, ‘‘death will be our 
deliverer,—one short struggle will ena- 
ble us to escape from our earthly pri- 
son; we shall then fly this tenement of 
clay—and clad in robes of glory, reach 
the mansion of bliss.”’ 

His unhappy wife participated in. his 
sentiments, and listened to him with 
melancholy satisfaction ; ‘* but our chil- 
dren !’’ said she, as he was one day de- 
claiming on the smiling prospects of fu- 
turity. The idea seemed for a moment 
to check the,currency of his thoughts, 
and his brow assumed a pensive cast ; 
‘then, as if suddenly re-animated, he ex- 
claimed, “ We will take them with us, 
we will lead them to a happy immortali- 
ty.”” Madame De Foissi, weary of a 
life of suffering, and trembling to look 
forward te what might be the lot of her 
innocent babes, left without protection 
in a pitiless world, acquiesced in her 
husband’s resolves. Yet still they lin- 
gered ; and day after day passed, till 
at length their last shilling was ex- 
pended. They now no longer hesita- 
-ted ; the idea of a violent death was 
discarded, from the fear that paternal 
affection wonld prevent them inflicting it 
on their children. They therefore adop- 
ted the cruel, lingering one of starving! 

The door was carefully secured, and 
taking the infants in their arms, they 
Jay themselves on the bed. The poor 
children for some time slept in happy 
innocence, unconscious ef the fate to 
which their hapless parents had devoted 
them. At length, awakened by the 
powerful calls of nature, they cried for 
bread. ‘The miserable parents soothed, 
and succeeded in pacifying them. Se- 
veral persons knocked ai the door ; and 
the self-destroying victims, dreading that 
their parpose would be discovered, sti- 
fled the sobs of their little ones, and 
scarcely ventured tobr_uathe themselves. 

M. Manoir, one of De Foissi’s most 
intimate acquaintance, had called seve- 


ral times. He thought it extraordinary| 


that he could never*find any one at 
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port yourself and family : yet ought you 
to have stopped there? Should you 
have suffered false pride to get the bet. 
ter of nature, and all the best principles 
of man ?—Should you have allowed its 
baneful influence to operate over your 
mind, and prompt you to become a mur. 
er? Where was your tenderness 
@ husband, when by the high colour- 
ing of your fallacious arguments, yoy 
beguiled the wife of your bosom into a 
belief that the awful crime of suicide 
was in your case a virtue; aid thus 
persuaded her to join you in self-de. 
struction? Unhappy, mistaken people! 
how could you look at these helpless in- 
nocents, and doom them to a fate so cru- 
el! how could you listen to their plaintive 
cries, and still remain firm to your fatal 
purpose! Was there no friend to whom 
you would deign to confide your dis- 
tress? Could you suppose human na- 
ture so very abandoned, that none would 
be found to stretch out the hand of be- 
nevolence to assist unmerited wants like 
your’s? And, above all, presumptious 
man,’’ added she, sternly, ‘* had you no 

onfidence in your Creator ? Know you 
not that a murderer is marked by God 
himself, and that etgrnal misery may be 
expected to await that unrepentant sin- 
ner, who distrusting the mercy of bis 
Redeemer, dares to rush uncalled into 
his presence!” 

After further animadversions— 

The Marchioness paused. M. and 
Madame De Foissi acknowledged their 
guilt with every mark of contrition and 
repentance, and promised that they 
would endeavour to atone for it by the 
purity of their future lives.—The ex- 
cellent Marchioness, happy in her be- 
nevolence, hastened to exert her inte- 
rest to procure De Foissi a sinecure 
employment; and in a short time he 
found himself in possession of a hand- 
some independence. * * 
he Marchioness arrived at a good 
old age—delighted to behold the bappi- 
ness of her friends, and to afford them 
continued proofs of her unshaken friend- 


[wre ; and at last determined to break 
open the door. ‘The sight that then 
presented itself was awfully affecting. 
De Foissi and his wife lay in a perfect 
stupor, insensible to every thing around 
them; the little girl, pale and emacia- 
ted, was scarcely able to articulate a 
sound—but the tears paced down herjjd 
little cheeks, as she fixed her hollow 
eyes on her wretched parents. The 
boy seemed to have most strength, and 
was pulling the bed clothes, crying in- 
cessantly,—** mamma—papa—awake — 
Lewis is hungry ; sister is crying ; Lew- 
is is tired ofsleep—do awake, pray do.”’ 
M. Manior was mute with horror, and 
for some moments too much agitated to 
think what was necessary to be done. 
Little Lewis, observing him, made an 
effort to approach ; but weakness over- 
powered his limbs, and he sunk to the 
ground. This accident recalled M. Ma- 
noir’s ideas, and he hastened te take 
proper methods to restore his friends to 
life and animatiqgg. He called in a phy- 
sician, and then waited upon ‘the bene- 
volent Marchioness of De Pomraneur, 
to whom he told the melancholy tale, 
She was much affected with the relation 
.—ordered that every requisite attend- 
ance should be procured; and begged 
to be informed, when they were so far 
| recovered as to be able to converse.— 
This was soon effected by proper nour- 
ishment, and administered with caution 
aud tenderness. 

M. Manoir then conducted the Mar- 
chioness to their lodging. Infotmed of 
what this amiable being had done foi 
them, M. and Madame De Foissi threw 
themselves on their knees, and burst 
into tears. ‘‘ Rise, my friends,” said 
the Marchioness in gentlest ascentgy 
** little. thanks are due to me, ‘and 4 
come not here to exact them. The dé- 
plorable situation to which you have 
been reduced has greatly shocked me : 
and | own, I feel inexpressibly hurt at 
the reflection, that’ any human being 
should be exposed to such complicated 
misery, while I, and many others in 
this city, are surrounded with affluence: ship: and these cherished and ever 
but you must pardon me, while | declare grateful friends pointed her out to their 
that I attach much blame to both of you. jiacqaintance as the amiable source of 
You, M. De Foissi, in particular, I can-j/all their felicity. Could many of the 
not exculpate—l. am aware of your|igay and affluent form an idea of the de- 
laudable yet ineffectual struggles to sup-llightful sensations which then overflow- 
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ed her heart, they would perhaps be 
tempted to ** go and do likewise.” 
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MADAME CATALINI, 
Summary Account of her Travels &c.on the 
Continent. 

After an absence of seven years, Mad- 
ame Catalini has returned to England, 
where during her first residence, she ac- 
quired a renown, and enjoyed a degree 
of success, till then with®ut example. 


On leaving London, Madame Catalini 
proceeded to Paris, where the King of 
France granted her the patent of the 
Theatre Royal Italien, and condescend- 
ed to annex, by way of encouragement, 
an annual allowance of about seven thou- 
sand pounds sterling. Madame Catalini 
continued for four years proprietor and 
sole manager of that Theatre, then the 
most elegant in Paris. She gave alter- 
nate engagements to the celebrated com- 
posers, Paer and Spontini, for conduct- 
ing the musical departments, and also 
engaged, during the time mentioned, al- 
most all the first singers, both male and 
female, of Italy. Nevertheless, as when 
Madame Catalini did not herself sing, 
the receipts were trifling, the establish- 
ment became a burthen to her ; and she 





-resolved on leaving Paris, and exerting 


her talents in all the capitals of Europe. 
The trumpet of fame has successively 
announced to us the glorious fruits of 
this determination. 


From Paris, Madame Catalini went di- 
rect to Berlin, where success the most 
flattering and honors the most distin- 
guished awaited her. She excited no 
less admiration by her benificence than 
by her extraordinary talents; and his 
Prussian Majesty bestowed upon her the 
most honorable reward, in deigning to 
write her a most gracious letter, trans- 
mitting to her at the same time, the 
grand medal of the academy (similar to 
that which the great Frederick sent to 
Voltaire.) The King’s letter was pub- 
lished in all the journals of the time.— 
Madame Catalini likewise received from 
all the Court of Prussia the most distin- 
guished testimonies of kindness. 

Laden with honours and presents, she 
went from Berlin to Hanover. His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
whose eblightened taste for the Arts, 














and particularly for music is generally 
known, received her with all that amen- 
ity which distinguishes him ; and all the 
ladies of the Court hastened to make her 
sensible of their goodness. She gave a 
concert for the benctit of the poor, and 
was the same evening crowned at the 
theatre. . 

Madame Catalini aflerward went to! 
Stutgardt. The charms of her voice) 
made such an impression on the late 
King, who as we know, was_passionate- 
ly fond of music, that some minutes be- 
fore his death, which happened a few 
days after his hearing her he pronoun- 
ced her name. 

Prom Stutgardt she went to Munich. | 
At this first visit to that capital, in con-, 
sequence of a trifling misunderstanding, 








time after, when she paid her duty to’ 
the Queen, her Majesty embraced her, 
and lavished her gooodness upon her, as’ 
ifto indemnify her for the slight mistake , 
that had occurred. The King was not 


Catalini, and was so good as to recom- 
mend her to the friendship of his daugh- | 
ter the Empress of Austria. | 

Furnished with this powerful recom-| 
mendation, Madame Catalini went to Vi- | 
enna, where she met with prodigious 
success. To give an idea of it. without 
overstepping those bounds that reserve | 
of which we have prescribed to our-| 
selves, it will be sufficient to cite the 
following facts :—At each of her con- 
certs the great room of the Redoubt was 
filled to excess, though the price of ad- 
mission was very high; the room con-| 
tains three thousand persons. She also 


Court & his Majesty the Emperor made 
her a present of a superb ornamental 
opal, enriched with diamonds. The 
poor shared her success and blessed the 
benevolence of her heart. The magis- 
tracy of the city testified at once their 
own admiration and the public gratitude, 
by causing to be struck, expressly for 
her, a medal which bears the most hon- 
ourable inscription. 

For a long time, pressing invitations 
called for Madame Catalini in Russia, 
where the brilliance of her reputation 
had excited an impatient desire to hear 
her. On leaving Austria, she made the 








less obliging in his conduct to Madame | 


journey to St. Petersbugh, where she 
commenced with a concert, the tick. 
ets for which were fixed at 25 roubles. 
Such was the impression she made that 
the room could not contain the crowds 
of persons which came to the succeed- 
ing concerts, and every evening several 
ihandred were disappointed of places, at 
length, she chose for the scene of her 
concluding concert the public exchange, 
and more than four thousand persons 
were present. Always the patroness o: 
the poor, Madame Catalimt determined 
that the large recetpis of this evening 
should be devoted to the wants of 200 
unfortunate families in St. Petersburgh. 


the Empresses, their majesties conde- 
scended to embrace her, giving her as- 





she did not sing. But returning some | surances of the interest with which the 


pre-eminence of her talnts, and the 
excellence of her conduct had inspired 
them 
| presents of a pair of gold ear-rings anda 
‘diamond necklace. Ihe Emperor Alex- 
ander was not less generous. In the pre- 
isence of his whole court he graciously 
ikissed her hands, thanking her for the 


The reigning Empress made her 


a : 
good she had done, and presenting her 


with a magnificent girdle of brilliants. 
Madame Catliani remained 4 months 
in Russia, and in that space of time the 
concerts which she gave, as well in the 
capital as at Riga, at Moscow, and 
at Wilna, produced her, all expenses 
paid, more than 15,000 guineas, exclu- 
sive of presents of great value. The lib- 
erality with which the Russian nobility 
encourage the fine arts ts well known, 
and the following is a new testimonial.— 
When Madame Catalini went froin Mos- 


obtained the favor of the whole Imperial ¥cow to Warsaw, she found on her arri- 


val from this latter city a letter from the 
principal Muscovite Nobles, in which 
they offered to secure her 240,000 rou- 
bles (about 10,000 guineas) if during the 
winter, she would come and give ten 
concerts in their ancient capital. Fear- 
ing that her health would not bear the 
severity of the climate, she was compel- 
led to decline this offer, advantageous as 
it was, and for which she conveyed an 
answer interms at once of gratitude and 
regret. 

Besides the capitals we have named a- 
bove, Madame Catalini has sung in 50 or 
60 populous towns- of Germany and Ita- 





When after this, she took her leave of 
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ly ; and everywhere the most august 
personages, as wellas the publc at large, 
have shown her by brilliant favours, that 
their esteem for her personal conduct and 
beneficent disposition equalled their ad- 
miration for the wonders of her talent. 
It may be said that her success, and the 
distinctions with which she has been hon- 
oured at all Courts, have hitherto been 
and will probably remain, without a pa- 
rallel. 

Madame Catalini had entertained, for 
some months past, the project of renoun- 
cing all public singing, and of effecting a 
complete retirement. With this idea 
she has refused considerable sums which 
have been offered by several of the 
courts of Europe, upon condition of un- 
dertaking the direction of an Italian 
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view, and whether good or bad, we are 
equally inclined to cherish them. Pre- 
judice, is a failing common to all: and 
whenever opinion is the offspring of that 
passion, the most deserving of our 
friendship enjoys it the least—and hence 
it is, that we so often see persons in the 
full enjoyment of the confidence of 
those, whose dispositions we know to be 
diametrically opposite. In forming our 
acquaintance we should never expose 
our inclination to be on terms of inti- 
macy, for we thereby give to strangers 
a license, which otherwise they would 
be at some pains to procure ; for, al- 
though they may be our equals or even 
our superiors, still their acquaintance 
resembles so much the currency of a 
promissory note, that it can never be 
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nor to extend your inquiries beyond the 
pales of the school, for it is of little jm. 
portance what the occupation of any 
child’s father is, if he is honest and re. 
spected. It is a mistaken notion of 
parents who bring up their children to 
court the company of those who are 
wealthy, and treat with contempt those 
whose reputation is less impeachable, 
though poor. Rather let your affections 
be fixed on the less opulent, where 
there is an equal degree of virtue, than 
on those of the richer class, for in doing 
so you will add the importance of your 
own fortune to the merits of your friend, 
and thereby screen her from the supe- 
riority of others. But before you can 
make any selection, examine yourself, 
and see if your own qualities are such 
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FROM THE BALTIMORE MORNING CHRONICLE. 
LETTER III. 
From a father in the country, to his daughter at 
a city Boarding School. 
_ * My pear Daveater—lI am convin- 
ced that a few remarks on the choice of 
your school companions, are necessary 


for your consideration at present, and, 


with that view, have chosen it for the 
subject of my present letter. 


By nature, we are constituted social 
beings, and it would be a singular in-| 
stance, if a young lady, in your situation, 
should not entertain a partiality for 
some of her school mates, above the 
rest. Butin making that choice, too 
much care cannot be taken, as our opin-' 


| 
{ 
| 
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ideas of every young lady, who expects 
to fill the high station allotted her, and 
it is only from the obscurity of a school- 
room, that you can ever expect to im- 
bibe those qualifications which’ are to 
fix your station in society. The period 
for which a lady is confinéd in school, 
resembles a temporary banishment ; but. 
when we consider, that she is destined 
to shine like the newly polished gem, 
and to gladden the hearts.of her parents, 
we look for her return, as to the sun 
that is to gild the evening of our days. 

As doubtless you have become ac- 
quainted with all the young ladies of the 
school, you must now choose from 
amongst them. such as you denominate 


your favourites or friends; in doing 





which, it will not be necessary for you 


ions are mostly formed at the first inter- ito select such as are the most wealthy, 





few be one, recollecting that she, if true, 
is a ‘* pearl of great price.’ Be court- 
eous and-attentive to all around you, and 
never give offence to any, though they 
should offend you. In your intimacy 
with your friend be to her as a sister: 
never censure her for her faults after 
they have been committed, but pity her 
weakness, and be as ready to forgive as 
she is to ask forgiveness of you. There 
will be times, when it will become you 
to screen her. little imperfections, not 
oly from the watchful eyes of her 
school-companions, but even to hide 
them from herself, in doing which the 
self-approbation it will afford, will be 
your reward, 

In giving you advice on this subject it 
is unnecessary for me to caution you 
against the many “tricks” @@they are 
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called, which girls indulge in, who are | 
not closely observed. But I will lay 
down a rule for your government, which 
if observed, will tend to the improve- 
ment of a disposition, which, | hope 1s) 
naturally good. Few young ladies are, 
apt to consider the importance of that 
little time, denominated ‘‘the years of 
schooling.”? They forget that in these 
few years, the ground work of all they 
are, or wish to be, are laid. They do 
not consider that the actions of those 
days will be recounted to them by those, 
whose years are like their own, and 
who, so far from forgetting the actions 
of their school-mates, treasure them up 
in their minds, and form their opinions 
ever after, from what they knew so long 
ago. Be not then, too negligent about 
those things which are to constitute 
your worth hereafter. Let your de- 
portment be that of a lady, and your 
zeal to acquire knowledge, absorb every 
consideration which does not tend to 
your future happiness. And, whether 
engaged in your studies or amusements, 
let the same evenness of temper and 
courteousness of manners, illumine 
your walks. Choose your companions, * 
but be careful who you choose. Let 
her charms be many and such as will 
ripen into maturity, after they have en- 
twined themselves around the heart. 
Modesty is a trait in female character, 
the most to be admired of any other, 
and the fémale who does not possess 
that, is not worthy your esteem. 


- 





— 
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HABITS AND MANNERS OF THE LION. 
In the reign of king James the first, 
Mr. Henry Archer, a watch-maker in 
Morocco, had two whelps given him, 
which had been stolen not long before 
from a lioness near Mount Atlas. They 
were a male and female, and till the death 
of the latter, were kept together in the 
emperor’s garden. He at that time had 
the male Constantly in his bed-room, till 
he was as tall as a large mastifi-dog ; he 
was perfectly tame and gentle in his 
manners. Being about to return to En- 
gland, he reluctantly gave the animal to 
a Marseilles merchant, who presented 
him to the French king, from whom he 
came as a present to our king, and, for 


tower. 
' 
who had been a servant to Mr. Archer, 





seven years @iferwards, was kept in the 


A person of the name of Bull, 


went by chance with some friends, to see 
the animals there. The beast recogni- 
zed him in a moment; and, by his whi- 
bing voice and motions, expressive of 
anxiety for him to come near, fully ex- 
/hibited the symptoms of his joy at meet- 
\ing with a former friend. Bull, equally 
rejoiced, ordered the keeper to open the 
grate, and he went in. The lion fawned 
‘upon him like a dog, licking his feet, 
hands, and face, skipped and tumbled 
about to the astonishment of all the 
ldcuiahern. When the man lefi the place 
ithe animal bellowed aloud, and shook 
‘his cage in an extacy of sorrow and rage, 
iand for four days afterwards refused to 
take any nourishment whatever. 








An instance of recollection and at- 
tachment occurred not many years ago 
in a lion belonging to the duchess of 
Hamilton : itis thus related by Mr. Hope. 
*“One day I had the honour of dining 
with the duchess of Hamilton: after 
‘dinner the company attended her grace 
tosee a lion, that she had in the court, 
fed. While we were admiring his fierce- 
ness, and teazing him with sticks to 
make him abandon his prey and fly at 
us, the porter came and informed the 
duchess, that a serjeant, with some re- 
cruits at the gate, begged permission to 
see the lion. Her grace, with great con- 
descension and good nature, asked per- 
mission of the company for the travel- 
lers to come in, as they would then have 
the satisfaction of seeing the animal fed. 
They were accordingly admitted at the 
moment the lion was growling over his 
prey. The serjeant, advancing to the 
cage, called out ‘ Nero, Nero, poor Ne- 
ro, don’t you know me 2?’ The animal in- 
stantly turned his head to look at him ; 
then ruse up, left his prey, and came 
wagging his tail to the side of the cage. 
The man then put his hand upon bim, and 
patted him ; telling us, at the same time, 
thatit was three years since they hadseen 
each other, but that the care of the lion, 
on his passage from Gibraltar. had been 
committed to him, and he was happy to 
see the poor beast show so much grati- 
tude for bis attention. The lion, indeed, 
seemed perfectly pleased ; he went to 
and fro, rubbing himself against the place 
where his benefactor stood, and licked 














the serjeant’s hand as he held it out to 
him. The man wanted to go into the 
cage to him, but was withheld by the 
company, who were, not altogether con- 
vinced of the safety of the act.” 








MEZZOTINTO. 


Prince Rupert, nephew to Charles the 
First. who devoted himself much to the 
prosecution of chymical and philosophi- 
cal experiments, as well as the practice 
of mechanic arts, for which he was fa- 
mous, was the inventor of mezzotinto, 
of which he is said to have taken the 
hint from a soldier scraping his rusty 
fusil. 

The prince, going out early one morn- 
ing, observed a sentinel at some distance 
from his post, very busy doing.,something 
to his piece. The prince . what 
he was about? He replied, that the dew 
had fallen in the night and made his fu- 
sil rusty, and therefore he was scraping 
and cleaning it. The prince, looking at 
it, was struck with something like a fi- 
gure eaten into the barrel, with innume- 
rable little holes closed together like 
frieze work on gold and silver, part of 
which the soldier had scraped away. 
From this trifling incident Prince Rupert 
conceived the idea of mezzotinto. He 
concluded that some contrivance might 
be found to cever a brass plate with such 
a grained ground of fine pressed holes, 
as would undoubtedly give an impression 
all black, and that, by scraping away 
proper parts, the smooth superficies 
would leave the rest of the paper white. 
Communicating his ideas to Wallerant 
Vaillant, a painter, they made several 
experiments, and at last invented a steel 
roller, cut with tools to make teeth like 
a file or rasp, with projecting points, 
which effectually produced the black 
grounds ; those being scraped away, and 
diminished at pleasure, left the grada- 
tions of light. It is said, that the first 
mezzotinto print ever published, was en- 
graved by the prince himself. It may 
be seen in the first edition of Evelyn’s 
Sculptura ; and there is a copy of it in 
the second edition, printed in 1755. 


———— 


There is no quality more necessary 
in life than Resolution. 
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_ me speak to her,” replied the Czar, 
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VARIETY. ANECDOTE OF THE NOTED BARRINGTON. rary acquaintances, who mean to Mode! | 
During the fashion of the celebrated their manners by fhe mould of their my.’ 
PETER THE GREAT. pickpocket Barrington, an alarm was one itorious monitor. There are but two! 

The Czar, excited by natural curiosi-jj night raised in the box lobby of Covent- ee f 10 ah egw soir: Which ap.' 
ty, and his love for the sciences, took] garden theatre, that he was in the house Rome ae ot ~ above : the one is, 
great pleasure in seeing dissections andj] The news spread from box to box like enry fiallam, fatter, hosier and hab. 


chirargical operations. It was Peter who} electriciy One gentleman had lost a erdesher, at Holborn-bridge, Hatton gar. | 
snufi-box ; another his watch; one lady den ;”’ the other is, “ Benjamin Bel,’ 


} 
first made these known in Russia, and | is, 
her purse; another her smelling-bottle : brown bread an“ biscuit baker, near By. 


he was so fond of thém, that he gave or- : - pete 
ders to be informed whenever any thing} in fact, every body had lost or said they ersea-orige. 
had lost, something. Behind Mrs. J—s, 


of the kind was going on in the hospi- 
tals, and he seldom fail to be present. || the sister of the late Earl of C , sata 
gentleman in black, who with much po- 


He frequently lent his assistance, and 
had acquired sufficient skill to dissect) liteness communicated to her this most 
dreadful intelligence. “The villain,” 


according to the rules of art, to bleed, 

draw teeth, and: perform other opera-|j said she whipping a splendid pair o 

tions, as well as one of the faculty. It was} brilliant ear-rings out of her ears and 
putting them carefully into her pocket- 


an employment to which he was very 
partial, and besides his case of mathe-}| book, ‘“‘shan’t have my ear-rings, | 
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Cross your t’s although you spell wrong. 
—Some years ago, Capt. » of Schr, 
, while at one of the West Indi, | 
islands, received the following order, 
among others, from his owner :—«| , 
want you to git me foo Monkeys fora | 
partikler purpose—Don’t fail.—In cop. | 














maticat gmatraments which he always|| promise.” When the play was over,||S®deoce of the word being mispelled, 
carried him, he bad a pouch welll] Mrs. J——s adjourned to the rout off the ¢ not being crossed, the captain 
stocked with chirurgical instruments. my Lady D Upon entering the} P" himself to a great expense, and con. | 


siderably prolonged his voyage to ac. 
complish the order in the sense he gave 
it, ** Where have you been so long:” 
said the anxious owner, on his return,~ | 
** Looking for your——monkeys,”’ sail f 


The Czar once exercised his dexteri-| drawing room she flew up to her * dear, 
ty as a dentist in a very laughable man-|j dear friend,” and after embracing her 
ner on the wife of one of his valets-de-jj with transport, told her Ladyship what 
chambre, who wished to be revenged// an escape she had had of that ‘ hor- 
upon her for some supposed injuries.—} rid villain Barrington,” felicitating her- 
Perceiving the husband, whose name) self that only for her amazing ingenuity 
was Balboiarof, sitting in the anti-cham-jj and cleverness she must most certainly 
ber with a sad and pensive countenance,|j have lost her drops. As she could now 
the Czar inquired the cause of his gor-|| with perfect safety hang out her gems, 
row? “Nothing, sire,’ answered the}jshe thrust her hand into her pocket; 
Balboiarof, “ except that my wife refu-|| but after a poke or two she changed’col- 
sed to have a tooth drawn which gives] our and started—“ He has them said she 
her the utmost agonizing pain.” ‘*Letjjin an agony. “Impossible” said her|f 
sympathetic friend, *‘ impossible !’’ Alas! 
it was too true: after the most scruti- 
nous rummage, they were not to be found. 
Upon diligent enquiry, it appeared that 
the very gentleman in black, who had so 
politely cautioned Mrs. J 3 against 
Barrington, was Barrington himself.— 
As svon as the lady had deposited her 
brilliants in her pocket, that able artist 
skillfully extracted them. 3 


pains, I have been able to get but sizi 7 
out of the 100.” « Sixty Monkeys P? ey. 





ed two.”’ “ Here is your order for them F 
sir,” replied the captain, coolly pulling 
out the letter. 


_ 


A gentleman who courted a lady of : 
the name of Miss Lloyd, suddenly lef 
her for one whose name was Take. 
After being married to her, he was ac: | 
costed by an acquaintance, with ‘Sol | 


** and I warrant | cure her.” 
He was immediately conducted by the} 
husband to the apartments of the suppo-} 
sed sick person, and made her sit es. 
that he might examine her mouth, al- 
though she protested she had not the 
toothach. ‘ Ah, this is the mischief,” said 
her husband ; “‘ she always pretends not 
to suffer when we wish to give her ease, 
and renews her lamentations as soon as 
the physician ts gone.” ‘ Well, well, 
said the Czar, ‘‘ she shall not suffer long. 
Do you hold her head and arms.” Then 
taking out the instrument, he, in spite] 


of her cries, extracted the tooth which 
he supposed to be the cause of her com-! Wheldon-bridge-house. If boundless be- 
i nevolence be the basis of be..titude, and 


plaint, with admirable address, | 

Hearing, a few days after, that thisj] harmless humility the harbinger ofa hal- 
was a trick of.the husband to torture. His] lowed heart, these Christian concomi- 
wife, Peter chastised him severely with| tants.composed her characteristic, and 
his own hands, lconciliated the esteem of her eotempo, 


; 








hey !” * Indeed,” answered he, ‘* it wai 
a Miss-Take | assure yon sir.” 


} 5 


As a country schoolmaster was heb- 
bling one day to his school-room, he was 
met by a nobleman, who asked his name 


Alliteration.—T he admirers of allite- 
ration will be pleased with the following 
character of a young lady, from an old 
Newcastle Journal :—‘‘Died, in the flow- 


Jer of her age, Miss Mary Harrison, of| ish.’ ‘ Master of this parish !’ observed 


ers; the mothers are rulers of the father, 


whole parish,’ 


the enraged captain, “ and with all my 


claimed the owner, “ why I only want | 


a 
k 


hear you are married: to Miss Lloyd, f 


and vocation. Having declared his name, | 
he added, ‘ and I am master of the pat © 





the peer, ‘how can that be ” ‘] am | 
master of the children,’ said the mad J 
‘the children.are masters of their moth | 


and consequently I amemaster of the | 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
ADVICE TO POETS. 
——apis Matine. 
More modeque 
Grata carpentis thyma — Hor. 


Nune veterum libris, pune somno, Xe. 
Chester lib. 


First write a goodly argument, 

Your plan, division, and intent; 

Make notes,—collected from tradition, 

And some of your own couposition! 

Take care to get ten reams of paper, 

Ten thousand quills,—and ink and scraper, 
Then fix your books upon a shelf 

Where none can reach them but yourself, 
And take great care to leave the dust 

And cob-webs as they were at first, 

For should a critic, perchance look on them, 
He'd know you had been stealing from them. 
Wait till the moon’s in ber full phases, 
Then saddle a charger nained Pegasus 
Famous (or waking ethereal races! 

He's restive first,—but soon he'll set ye, 


Where Hermes, himself, can ne'er come at ye! 


Mount his wing’d back, and use your whip, 
Let a few curses pass your lip; 

He'll bear you fleetly through the skies, 
So hold him fast—for while he flies 

He kicks and foams, and onwards presses, 
Uatil be’s safe on mouut Parnassus ! 


When on the mpuut iuplore the muse, 
Tell her the theme you wish to choose! 
Make a few bows,—to let her know 
You've learnt to dance of one B ¢! 
Then smile and say, “ Most lovely Clio,” 
{Or Calliope—or the fair Erato!) 

“I, thy most lowly, stupid, wight, 

Would fain a piece of verses write ; 

Lend me your aid, most potent lady, 

For I have all th’ utensils ready!” 

—‘‘Save brains,”—the muse will then reply, 
** So leave alone the poetry: 

Go home—ere to thy vestibule 

Thou'lt say thou art a mighty fool!” 





She’ll say all this, but don’t repine, 
But wount Pegasus’ back again, 
Spur up the beast, and like the wind 
Leave mount Parnassus far bebind; 
Unlike the mistress of fam’d Leander, 
Instead of out,—go in the window! 


When in your loft,—set down and write, 
Tho’ the proud muse may show her spite! 
Mind not her frowus—but scrib and dash on, 
Tear up the sheets, in a great passion! 

Pull down your books,—and bang the table, 
Shake the whole garret,—if you're able, 

Get up and walk.—look out the window, 
Tarn o'er the leaves of Peter Pinder, 

Groan over Horace—muse over Hume, 

Smite your thick skuli—and pace the room! 
Three or four kieks—three or four hums, 
Three or four knocks with both your thumbs, 
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Three or four groavs,—tbree or four curses, Where is that hand that quench'd the lightning’s 


Will make you a great string of verses. 


—Such ones as these,---you can't reject ’em, 
—Your fellow poet, 

LATUS RECTUM. 
Poet's Garret, Dec. 1821. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


{The author of the following Fragment, in- 
forms those who may take the trouble to read 
it, that they must, in some degree, withbold 
\their criticism, as it was written some time ago, 
at the commencement of his poetical career. ] 


FRAGMENT, 


Writien on beholding a Storm while stationed on 
a high mountain. 





‘I stood on the rock, where great nature’s best 
show : 

Was her beauty above and her anger below ; 

I look’d to the earth, but the clouds barr'd my 

sight ; 

‘Tlook’d to the sky, "twas effulgent with light, 

|My soul was absorb'd, I exclaim’d, “ Helpless 

| man, 

| Behold, here is nature,—imitate if you cau! 

\“ The artist may mimic,—the poet portray, 

“Yet, yet all their works can but meanly dis- 
play 

“The beauty and splendour, tbat light every 
feature 


“ Of works made divine by the finger of nature! 
* * * _* 


The conflicting elements war ‘neath my feet, 
The skies’smile serenely above, 
And beam with the sun-shine of love; 
And oh! ’tis a heav’n most splendid—most sweet! 
I gaze, all enraptured,—the bright morving sun 
Rolls o’er his path, 
Contemning the wrath 
That nature has hung o’er pure works of her own! 
1 admire the beauties that grace the blue skies, 
I gaze,—but a meteor glares over my ees; 
—The enchantment is broke,—and the loud 


pealing thunder 

Bids the firmament quake, and the crags fall 
asunder! 

The dun-clouds are shatter’d!—the fragments 
resembling 

Great towers unconquered,—still standing—but 
trembling ; 


Sublimer they swell—till condensed they display 
A quivering mass to the euu’s lurid ray! 


Hew gracefal— yet awful, the canopy moves, 
Exposing one side to the light, 

‘While the other is blacker than vight, 
Showing ire wherever the dark shadow roves! 
Lo! again, in thick disorder they run 
That dreadful crash proclaims the etorm’s be- 

un! 
Fleet » ral of light, "lame the ebon stain’d 
shroud, 
And blood seems tinging each dark pregnant 
cloud. 





Where is that voice that hush’d the thunder’s 
crash? 


flash ? 
Methinks | ask, what all mankind should know, 


(here's God above,—who rules the world below? 
* * * * 


I would have fled,—but fix'd by some deep spell, 
I gaz'd delighted as the torrent fell. 
Combating still, th’ impending clouds are riv'n, 
While placid meteors streak the azure heav'n! 
A spirit seem’d flitt’ring thro’ the ruffled scene, 
With awful garb,—and eye with glances keen, 
Aiming the lightning, with his iron arm, 
The while his sceptre guides the raging storm! 
Tis Desolation, miding on the fleety blast; 
His kingdom is smal!,—but his power is vast ; 
The strong cemented walls of the fabric are riv'n, 
And plants, rocks and trees, are ali burl'd to- 
wards heav'n! 
* * a * 


She appears in her splendour, 
Witk life giving balm ; 
A smile meek and tender, 
The spirit of calm! 
Mild—soft, from the veo 
Defusing her zest, 
Through the air; 
Her garb loose and light, 
Her diadem bright, 
A spirit fair! 

Swift thro’ the welkin, the fiend Desolation 
Sweeps, leaving all with a quick desperation ' 
His thunder is bush'd!—his lightning is quench'd! 
The torrent still pours and the vallies are. 

drench’d! : 
The aspect of all, seems transform'd and divine, 
The beauties of nature resplendently shine! 
lu silent devotion, 1 inwardly cried, 
“‘ Father of mercy,!—thy wonders are wide! 
‘“‘ The earth, sky and ocean, by thy great decree, 
“ Are simply reflections, Great Maker, of thee ; 
*¢ All that is costly, by us call’d divine, 
“Proclaim themselves humbly and silently 

thine! 

‘ HAROLD. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
STANZA. 


“ Tout ce qui est beau et dans le ceil et sur la 
terras’ etait, je crois ressemble sur son visage !” 


Why does the rose in its fullest bloom, shed 
An odour so sweet, and a tincture so red? 


| The scent’s like thy breath, pure, balmy and 


sweet, 
The tint’s like thy cheek, where carnation hues 
meet. 

For all that is faircst, by heavens decree, 

Is made by a mirror’s reflection of thee * 
Why do the stars brightly shine thro’ the skies’ 
’Tis vainly to rival the fire of thine eyes ; 

Why is the jet the wide earth's blackest gem? 
Thy locks are as black,—'tis to be like them! 

For ali that is fairest, by heavens decree, 

Is made by a mirror’s reflection of thee! 
Why does the ruby, love a planet like this? 
*Tis so like thy lips that pout aye fora kiss! 








Why does the pearl, from its shell, come to light 
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*Tis to look like thy teeth, which are even and 
white! 

For all that is fairest, by heavens decree, 

Is made by a mirror's reflection of thee? 
Why should [ love thee to such an excess? 
Because, thou't perfection, and form'd but to 
bless ; 

Why has calm peace from my bosom departed’ 
Because, should I loose thee,—i'd die broken 
hearted ! 

For all that is fairest, by heavens decree, 

Is made by a mirror’s retiection of thee' 

HAROLD. 


— *® 
SOMBRUNA. 
An American Story, founded on Fact. 
Sombruna was daughter of Norack the brave, 
For his years and his courage held high— 
With hatchets and tomahawks deck’d was his 
cave ; 
His sons were all warriors; and each, as his} 
slave 
Obey’d La glance of his eye. 
Sombruna short, but so graceful her air, 
It made the heart throb to bebold her ; 
As ebony black was the shine of her hair, 


Her cheeks were tattoo’d, and the skin of a bear 
Hung carelessly over her shoulder. 


Sombruna was happy; for Tonky, the son 
Of a Cherokee chief, young and tall ; 
Had sigh'd and bad koeit, till her heart he had | 

won, 
As she sat by the side of the waters that run 
O’er the rocks of Ni'gara to fail. 


Tho’ her Tonky was kind, tho’ her Tonky was 
true, 

Yet at times he drank deep of the bow! ; 
One day, overcome by its pow'rs, he withdrew, 
To sleep off its fumes, in his safe moor’d canoe, 

Whilst Sombruna watch’d o'er her lov'd soul. 


| 


| 


Her charms, too alluring, a passenger saw, 

As he trod the green banks of the deep; 
And proffer'd his love to the beautiful squaw,— 
She scorn’d his embraces forbidden by Law, 

And ran to rouse Tonky from sleep. 


' 
| 


Sombruna rao swift, but ber speed was in vain— 
The stranger ran swifter before, 
Loos’d the rope that made fast the canoe to the 
plain, 
Down the stream her dear Tonky now drifted 
amain, 
Whilst Sombruna wept loud on the shore. 


Now, struck with new terror, she uiter'd a 
scream, 
As towards the rude cataract’s verge, . 
She beheld the cange rushing down the full 
stream, 
She beheld Tonky rous'd like a man from a} 
dreaiu, 
By the thundering roar of the surge. 


Tonky seiz‘d his strong paddle, but seiz’d it too 
late! 
All bis strength, skill, and art, were too slow ; 


| 
| 


the quantity of water that passes over it every | 


} transmitted from the office of the National Intel- 
i ligencer in Washington, to the stage house of 


i mistake. 


} mas Lyell, Mr: Edward G Faile,to Miss Ann 
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So he wav'd a farewell to his agoniz’d mate, 
Coolly laid himself down, and, submitting to 
Fate, 
Was plang’d in the deluge below.* 





* The precipice down which this unhappy In- 
dian was hurried, is said to be 163 feet high; | 





minute, is estimated at 670,255 tons; and not 
one third of the different things that happen to_ 
be carried down the falls ever re-appear at the | 
bottom.—Vide Weld’s Travels through America. 


ORLANDO. | 


| 








NEW-YORK, | 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1821. 





The Hon. John Jay is elected President of the 
American Bible Society, vice Mr. Boudinot, de- 
ceased. 


Great Speed.—The President's Message was 


Messrs. Stockton & Stokes in Baltimore, in one 
hour and fifty-five minutes. The distance is 37, 
miles. 


The President of the U. S. has received the 
resignation of Gen. Jackson, as Gov. of Florida. 

A late London paper, in mentioning “ an affair | 
of honour,” adds, “ although the wound is con-| 
sidered dangerous, yet sanguinary hopes are) 
entertained that it will not prove mortal.” Had! 
the above appeared in an American paper, we 
should have been laughed at about the “ bloody 
hopes” of Americans. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The “ Naturalist” No. 10. is received, but too 
late for this week's paper; it will be inserted| 
in ournext. The lines of “ Philario,” “ Cippus” | 
and “James,” are under consideration. Our 
Albany correspondent is informed that his Song 
to the tune of “ Drink to me only with thine eyes,” 
is received; and for his information in future, 
(as well as some others) we refer them to those 
important words in our imprint, at the foot 
the last column of the Cabinet, which are inclo. 
sed with a parenthesis—“ Edwin” is on file, 
and will receive due attention. 











Errata —The three last lines of the “ Natur- 
alist” were inserted twice in our last, in conse- 
quence of being accidentally put in our inner. 
form; and discovered too late to rectify the 
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MARRIED, 
On Saturday evening last. by the Rev. Tho- 





Delia. daughter of Mr. Abraham Valentine 3 by 


the Rev. Mr: Creighton, Mr. Henry Livingston, 
to Miss Sarab L. Hallett; by the Rey. Mr. Mc-|! 


‘}uel Birch, aged 31 years. 
On Tuesday evening, Mr. John Skinner, ip © 


ling volume, would do well to apply 


Leod, Mr. Robert Douglass, of this city, to M 
Maria Inglish Keach, of Shrewsbury. 

On Monday evening last, by the Rey. Me. | 
Chase, Mr. David Preston, to Miss Sarah An 
Nolton, all of this city. 

Ou Thursday morning, at the Friend's Meg, 
ing-house in Hester-street, Mr. Jacob B Clarke, | 
merchant, of this city, to Martha M Laurie, 
daughter of the late Doct. John Morris, of Phi. | 
adelphia. 

In Alexandria, on the 4th inst, Capt. Fabins 
Whiting, of the U. S. artillery, to Miss Louisa 
T. eldest daughter of William Yeaton, Esq. of 


' 
o | 
; 


PE Ter ae > 


|| that place. 





DIED, 
On Saturday evening last, Mrs Catharine Me. 
. 


| ther, aged 27 years, wife of Mr Andrew Me 


ther; Mr. Peter Bailey, painter, of this city, 
aged 42 years. 
On Sunday evening, Mrs. Sarah, wife of Sam. 


the 78th year of his age. ' 
At Philadelphia, Mr. Richard Fairman, er- 
graver, iu the 34th year of his age. 
At Albany, on the Sth inst. Leonard H Gan. 
sevort, Esq. late sheriff of the city aud county 
of Albany, aged 38 years. 
At Rio Janerio, on the 25th Aug. lust, Jona- 
than O. King, son of Mr. Wm. King of this city. 
At New-London, (Conu.) Miss Grace Man- 
aing, aged 15 years, daughter of Capt. Joseph 
Manning. 














xs Those who wish their volumes of 
the Cabinet completed and bound, will 
please to forward the same to the offices 
of publication, where they may have 
them neatly executed in any style they 
choose, at low prices. 

*.* A few copies of the Resecrep 
AppREssEs yet remain unsold. Those 
who have not obtained this interest- 








soon at this office ; or per order, post 
patd, they can be transported to any 





part of the United States, by mail. 
N. SMITH. 


TO PRINTERS. 
For sale, at this office, a small font of second 


| hand brevier type, containing from 150 to 200 


!ba.; It will be sold low for cash. 
Dec 15 NATH. SMITH & Co. 
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PRINTED AND PUBLISHED 


BY NATHANIEL SMITH & CO. 
At No. 15 Cedar-street, and 30 William-strest 
directly opposite the Post-Office ; to whom 
communications (post paid) may be 

addressed. , 
Terms, 4 dolls. per year —Country subscribers 








to pay in advance. 







